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different goods and not of pleasure only, that men always have 
attacked and do attack their practical cases ; and most men find 
it easy to see a decisive superiority on one side. They may, 
perhaps, be as often wrong as right ; but, until a further philo- 
sophical investigation has settled the point, there is reason to 
think that, since the value of pleasure is small, when they are 
wrong, they are less wrong, than if they had taken pleasure 
for their guide. 

G. E. Moore. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Ethik. Von Max Wentscher. I. Theil. Leipzig. J. A. Barth. 
1902. Pp. x, 368. 

The author of this book declares that it is not in line with the 
intellectual tendencies of the times. Our age is empiristic and re- 
alistic, his ethics is idealistic. Our age is deterministic, 
his ethics is an ethics of freedom. It is also individualistic, while 
the favorite conception of the day is socialistic. It is not the mirror 
of the age, but the expression of its deepest, innermost yearning to 
bring humanity nearer the goal which an old faith expressed in the 
words : God created man after His own image. 

It is this so-called "unmodern" character of Wentscher's system 
which makes it interesting. It really represents a protest against 
the determinism and socialism of modern systems and makes an 
earnest plea for the "free rational individual." For this reason it 
is stronger in its negative than in its positivejihases ; its criticisms 
of other systems forming, in my opinion, the most valuable por- 
tions of the book. 

Part I, the volume before us, tries to furnish a critical basis of 
ethics. It aims to discover, through the critical discussion of other 
possible views, ultimate self-evident standards of all ethical evalu- 
ation. It finds these in the so-called "ethical axioms," which are to 
serve as material for the free self-determination of the ego. The 
nature and conditions of true freedom, in which all moral good 
finds its ultimate ground and justification, are then examined. 
Part II, which has not yet been published, promises to give the 
practical application of the principles to life. 
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Ethics, the author declares, is not an empirical science, it does 
not register laws, it prescribes laws; it precedes its objects while 
the other sciences follow them. Hence the method of ethics dif- 
fers from that of other sciences. It does not deal with an already 
existing subject-matter, but aims to set up ends and ideals of a pos- 
sible willing, a willing that is not yet given in any experience. 
Moreover, the ethical is not the result of a necessary gradual de- 
velopment, nor a content determined by an absolute authority out- 
side of us. Hence, the notion of duty will not stand in the fore- 
ground of our ethics, but the concept of freedom. Our problem is, 
What can we will ? What are the highest ends ? These ends are 
not the ends of a blind caprice, but ends given and approved by our 
own true self. Our will-activity which rises to perfectly free will- 
ing, which finds its ground in itself and expresses our innermost 
essence, is as such the ideal of absolute worth, morally good, and is 
not first made so by submission to an authoritative law foreign to 
it, or by any objectively given conditions of reality. The will 
in its perfect autonomy, in its highest freedom, is at the same time 
the good will. 

The chief business of ethics is to discover whether there are 
such "ethical axioms," what reason we have for claiming them as 
axioms, and further to show how from such axioms — if there be 
any — all the standards of our ethical evaluations and all the con- 
tents which we are said to recognize as ethically valuable, can be 
deduced in a natural manner. Neither the empiristic-eudsemonistic 
principles (individualistic eudsemonism, social eudaemonism, evo- 
lutionism) nor the aprioristic-idealistic principles will solve our 
problem. They contain either too little or too much. We must 
search for axioms which contain only what can be made self-evi- 
dent to every willing rational being as the ultimate goal of his 
willing, and express everything that we include in morality, so that 
the particular ethical rules can be deduced from them. The sought- 
for ethical axioms must be self-evident ideals of a free personality. 
Hence Kant is right in saying that there is nothing good except 
a good will. The first axiom advanced by Wentscher is : The will 
of every willing, thinking being strives by its nature to develop 
itself more and more into a complete self, into a free will. An 
immanent standard of value is also expressed in this axiom : a 
willing is the more perfect, the more nearly it corresponds to what 
follows from the idea of will. This standard of value judges the 
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will only in itself, it does not refer it to any external factor or ex- 
ternal purpose. 

But our will also conies in contact with an environment, it be- 
comes more comprehensive and more skilled in its control of the 
world. We also bring our willing into relation with that of other 
beings so that ends which would transcend the powers of the indi- 
vidual are easily realized by co-operation. These ends can never be 
ends in themselves, however, to which our will is to subordinate 
itself ; no, they have value only as activities of our self, of our per- 
sonality. We can therefore supplement our axiom as follows: 
Every being, becoming conscious of its freedom, will naturally 
strive to make the richest, most vigorous, and comprehensive use 
of its power to will. This proposition too is a necessary conse- 
quence from the idea of willing, considered on its objective side. 
These axioms can also be expressed as imperatives : I. Strive after 
the highest possible expression of your being and of fixed principles 
of your own free will. 2. Make the most vigorous and comprehen- 
sive use of this power of free activity. The first of these axioms 
furnishes, in the concept of morality, the element of freedom, 
the second the element of personal power and efficiency. In these 
two elements everything must be exhausted that we have a right 
to include in morality. 

In the second half of his book Wentscher takes up the discussion 
of the will and the freedom of the will. The freedom of the will 
he justifies in the usual way, by the consciousness of freedom, 
remorse, the sense of guilt, and responsibility. He does not accept 
the doctrine of the tiberum arbitrmm, however. Such an isolated 
willing without a subject is an empty abstraction to which noth- 
ing real corresponds. Volition is the decision of our ego for a cer- 
tain idea, the assumption of the responsibility for the decision, and 
hence the exact opposite of blind chance. This decision of the ego, 
however, is never necessarily determined by what has preceded, 
but is a self-decision, which belongs entirely to the present moment, 
a new active and autonomous step beyond the past ego, regardless 
of whether this decision confirms the past development or gradually 
leads it into new channels. 

The arguments of determinism are considered and carefully 
criticised under the following heads : The universal validity of the 
law of causality; the unbroken natural causal nexus; the results 
of moral statistics ; psychical uniformity ; the religious arguments. 
Much valuable material is to be found in these sections, among 
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other things the discussion of the theories of parallelism and inter- 
action, upon which subject the author wrote an able book several 
years ago. 

In a concluding chapter Wentscher gives his notion of the na- 
ture of the freedom which we are justified in holding on ethical 
grounds. The free individual is not to be conceived as something 
fixed and unchangeable, developing along one fixed line under the 
influence of particular conditions. He must be endowed with such 
a predisposition to freedom- that he can help to determine his de- 
velopment from a certain point and can from that point on fashion 
a true self by the decisions of his will. Hence some germ of free- 
dom, some power to create a self, must necessarily be presupposed 
in the individual. But this germ must not be conceived as prede- 
termined to a fixed development, but only as a general faculty to 
base an independent nature on a received empirical nature. In the 
last analysis ideal freedom and morality will depend on the energy 
with which the intellectual reflection can assert itself. This energy 
of self-concentration may be potentially considerably increased by 
education, etc., but its real activity always remains the work of the 
individual himself. It is an absolute spontaneity of the individual. 
It is not blind, however, like the liberum arbitrium, a blind ground- 
less choice between a and non-a, but freedom is an ethical freedom, 
and as the final condition of the same it is the faculty of starting 
the intellectual reflection, or intensifying it, and of bringing it to 
definite results. 

Wentscher's system is, as we see, essentially Kantian; it is 
Kantian ethics in a somewhat more modern garb. In its method it 
pretends to differ from other sciences, assuming that the ethical 
standards can be deduced a priori from the notion of the human 
will. But the only way to find out anything concerning the human 
will is to examine it introspectively, and introspection is scientific 
and empirical. What ideals the will — particularly a free will — is 
going to place before itself, can be known only from a study of the 
will itself in its relation with the environment. Wentscher's en- 
tire book seems to me to disprove the claim that ethics differs from 
other sciences in its methods. Even if it were so that the free will 
and its ideals cannot be explained empirically, even if our ethical 
evaluations were unexplainable deliverances of the will itself, that 
would not make our knowledge of these facts different from our 
knowledge, say, of the laws of nature, which are just as unexplain- 
able in the last analysis. The chief business of ethics is to discover 
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a standard or standards, and these standards cannot be deduced 
from the concept of human nature or human will as such, unless 
we have already learned in the usual way what that human nature 
or will is. 

We cannot deduce anything from the concept of the human will 
except what we put into it. Wentscher's own axioms are examples 
of the truth of this statement. That the will of every willing, 
thinking being strives to develop itself more and more into a com*- 
plete self, that a willing is the more perfect, the more nearly it 
corresponds to what follows from the idea of will, and that every 
being, becoming conscious of its freedom, will strive to make the 
richest use of its power to will, these are propositions which can- 
not be reached except by way of experience, inner and outer. 

It is also to be noted that Wentscher's axioms contain terms 
which have no meaning unless we already have a standard by 
which to measure them. He tells us that the will strives to develop 
itself more and more into a complete self, that a willing is the more 
perfect, the more nearly it corresponds to the idea of willing, that 
it strives to make the richest, most vigorous, most comprehensive 
use of its power to will. What a complete self, a perfect will is, 
we cannot tell unless we have some standard by which to judge it. 
We need a criterion which will enable us to tell when we have 
reached the "highest possible expression of our being," and "the 
most vigorous and comprehensive use of this power of free ac- 
tivity," and such a criterion Wentscher never furnishes us. 

Besides, the attempt to base all morality on the conscious desire 
of the individual to extend the sphere of his willing does not seem 
to me to be supported by the facts. The desire to help others can- 
not be explained merely as a desire to exercise one's power to will. 
Wentscher rejects the notion of a "social impulse," and thinks that 
the feeling of power and pleasure which follows the extension of 
our sphere of willing is the cause of our evaluation of social life. 
That means that we are social beings because the increased activity 
afforded us by community-life gives us a feeling of power and 
pleasure, and that we value this feeling. This certainly seems to 
be a close approximation to the theory of egoistic hedonism which 
our author takes such great pains to refute. 

The theory of freedom advanced by our author is somewhat in- 
consistent. According to him the individual must be endowed with 
such a predisposition to freedom that he can determine his own de- 
velopment in a certain measure. We may grant that without ac- 
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cepting free will. But that is not the decisive point in the question, 
as Wentscher himself declares. The real problem is : Can the indi- 
vidual put forth an indeterminate amount of energy in his willing? 
Wentscher thinks this energy can be considerably increased by edu- 
cation, etc., but that in the last analysis it is the "absolute sponta- 
neity of the individual." These two statements do not seem to 
hang together very well. It is hard to understand how an "abso- 
lute spontaneity" can be increased by education, and what need 
there would be of increasing it. Besides, if we can increase "the 
energy of self-concentration in intellectual reflection," if we can 
train the individual to make rational decisions for himself, is that 
not all that is necessary for ethical progress ? What more can we 

ask? 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. By Jane Addams, New 
York : The Macmillan Co. 1902. 

The failure of imaginative sympathy on the one hand and "or- 
ganized charity" on the other to understand and to explain the 
ethical valuation and outlook of the city poor, gives a remarkable 
importance to this little book which sets forth in plain vigor the 
doctrinal results of the writer's long career of experimental sym- 
pathy. 

The futility of the usual assumption of philanthropic persons, 
that the poor are either virtually void of moral standard, or are 
possessors of an altogether "lower" one than prevails among the 
comfortable, educated classes, is effectively exposed in the open- 
ing chapter on Charitable Effort. Tolstoi is his "What to Do" 
describes how his own early charitable experiments in Moscow 
taught him the same lesson, which Miss Addams embodies in her 
distinction between the charity which consists in being good 
"to" people, and being good "with" them; the former attitude 
fails to help because it fails to understand. Miss Addams is not, 
however, much concerned with elaborating generalities: her real 
service in this part of her book lies in the detailed illustrations 
which bring home to us the real morality in the life of the poor, so 
often mistaken for immorality. So* for example (p. 22), "The evo- 
lutionists tell us that the instinct to pity, the impulse to aid his fel- 
lows, served man at a very early period, as a rude rule of right 
and wrong. There is no doubt that this rude rule still holds among 



